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rections to the man at the wheel. Thus a river
pilot had become a factor in fighting a ship which
had been built to fight in the open sea with plenty
of room for manoeuvring.

Starting at 10 p. M., after the Hartford, which
led, came the Monongahela and then the Richmond,
with the Mississippi bringing up the rear. Pos-
sibly Farragut realized that the Mississippi would
be the most likely of the four to run aground, and
therefore assigned her to a position where she would
not get in the way of any following ship if she did
run aground. The Hartford was already past the
first of the batteries before the enemy threw up a
rocket as a signal that she was seen, and the whole
crest of the bluff broke into flashes. Piles of cord-
wood soaked with pitch were lighted on the shore
opposite the batteries in order to outline the ships
to the Confederate gunners. One of my Washing-
ton friends, Chief-Justice White, was a boyish aide
to the commanding general of the Port Hudson de-
fences. He tells me that the Confederates got the
better of us that night, and I must say that I have
to agree with him.

The air was heavy and misty. Almost imme-
diately after we were engaged, a pall of smoke set-
tled over the river and hung there, thickening with
the progress of the cannonading. This was more
dangerous than the enemy's fire, which was pound-
ing us with good effect, while we could see nothing